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F  O  R  E  W  O  R  D 

Th  is  book  is  one  oj  a  set  ies  devoted  to  the  work  of 
various  American  artists  and  is  published  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  oj  American  Art,  founded  by 
Gertrude  V.  Whitney.  The  purpose  of  these  boohs, 
like  that  of  the  Museum  winch  sponsors  them,  is 
to  promote  a  wider  knowledge  and  appreciation  oj 
the  best  in  A  merican  art. 

For  assistance  in  preparing  this  volume  for  pub- 
lication, we  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Kraushaar  Galleries  and  the 
/■'tank  K.  M.  Rehn  Galleries  for  information  re- 
garding paintings  used  for  illustration ,  to  The  Arts 
magazine  for  the  loan  of  its  files  oj  photographs, 
and  to  the  museums  and  private  collectors  whose 
paintings,  reproduced  in  this  book,  add  so  notably 
to  the  value  of  the  illustrations. 

Juliana  R.  Force.  Director 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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GEORGE   LUKS 

BY 

E lis ab ]  i  ii    Luther   Cari 

\  (  m  \  r  i  i  R.of  a  century  ago  the  "tonalists,"  as  they  were  called  l>\  critics 
and  commentators  (to  a  man  those  to  whom  the  name  was  applied  de 
tested  it),  were  opposed  in  the  exhibition  galleries  by  the  young  school 
ol  "individualists."  This  title  like  the  other  was  only  a  label  with  none 
too  lniK  h  ol  significance.  As  individualists  the  young  s(  hool  presented  a 
remarkably  solid  front  to  the  academic  world:  it  is  well  enough  known 
that  there  is  nothing  like  independence  ol  one  another  to  tie  people  to- 
gether with  the  result  that  united  they  stand. 

The  academies,  however,  seem  to  have  been  fairly  receptive.  In  1908, 
George  Bellows,  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  aggressive  of  the  inde- 
pendent group  and  only  twenty-six  years  old  at  the  time,  was  elected 
assoc  iate  member  ol  the'  National  Academy  ol  Design,  and  his  Pennsyl- 
vania, Excavation  and  The  Slag  at  Sharkey's  were  in  its  winter  exhibi- 
tion ol  that  year  and  later  were  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy.  The  older  individualists,  Henri.  Sloan.  Glackens,  were 
all  well  known  to  academy  visitors,  and.  although  frequently  manhan- 
dled by  the  more  timid  or  conservative  writers  on  art,  had  plenty  of 
support  from  those  ol  fresher  vision. 

All  these-  artists  were  primarily  interested  in  the  world  at  their  door, 
and  espee  iallv  in  that  humbler  world  which  from  century  to  century  has 
had  its  great  moments  in  the  studios  of  artists.  The  humble  world  as  it 
was  brought  to  the  attention  ol  the  exhibition  public  in  this  case  was  a 
cheerful  world,  energetic,  interesting,  and  without  sentimentality.  The 
young  artists  painted  it  in  strong  colors  and  with  a  salience'  that  thrust  it 
into  the  cons<  iousness  ol  the  onlooker  with  such  force  as  to  threaten  the 
milder  art  ol  then  forerunners  with  something  like  effacement  when 
seen  adiac  ent  to  it. 


Vgainst  tins  bright  yet  curiously  mellow  background  the  figure  oi 
George  Luks  is  clearly  distinguishable  as  with  it  but  not  oi  it.  As  bold  .is 
the  test  in  attacking  contemporary  material,  as  vital  in  color,  as  salient 
in  style,  he  nevertheless  withdraws  slightly  toward  a  more  personal  and 
sheltered  point  oi  vantage  whence  m,i\  be  seen  that  which  need  not  be 
shared  with  everyone,  lo  mam  it  will  seem  the  height  oi  absurdity  to 
atta<  h  to  hi  in  the  well-worn  pot  tut  phrase  "<  a\  iare  to  the  general,"  yet 
to  no  one  oi  his  time  dots  it  more  suggest ively  apply.  By  virtue  oi  this. 
among  his  gifted  contemporaries  he  is  most  trnl\  the  individualist. 

The  same  year  that  saw  George  Bellows  taken  into  the  ^cadem.)  a 
small  special  exhibition  oi  contemporary  art  was  put  on  at  the  National 
Arts  Club.  Here  were  the  good  companions,  Sloan  and  Glackens  and 
Henri  and  Shinn,  varied,  unhackneyed,  resonant,  and  here,  \ci\  espe 
cially,  was  1  ,uks.  In  the  <  lose  harmonies  oi  Henri,  in  the  hold  generali 
zations  of  Glackens,  lurked  reminisc  ences  oi  Whistler  and  Manet.  In  the 
contributions  oi  Luks  were  reminiscences  onl}  oi  himself.  Not  \ei\  high 
in  ke\.  some  ol  them  almost  grey  in  tone,  none  ol  them  strongl}  aggres 
sive  in  rendering,  these  contributions  made  an  unforgettable  impres 
sion.  Altei  more  than  iwent\  years  \on  ma\  call  them  from  the  vast} 
deep  when-  lie  buried  thousands  upon  thousands  oi  visual  memories— 
von  may  call  them,  and  the  miracle  is  that  the}  will  come. 

I  he  beautiful  pic  ture  The  Spielei  s  was  there;  two  t hildren  dam  ing 
in  the  street .  t he  coloi  warm,  bright  bodices,  ding}  skirts,  hoots  down  at 

heel,  months  distended  ill  the  unbridled  laughter  that  from  time  im- 
memorial has  heralded  youth,  red  hair  and  yellow  hair  flying,  and  all 
about  these  joyous  dancers,  embracing  them,  caressing  them,  shifting 
awa\  liom  them,  a  dim  floating  atmosphere  lending  to  the  total  effe<  t  a 

m  \  si  ei  \  not  to  be  Ion  nil  in  I  he  w  01  k  ol  t  he  oi  her  men. 

There,  also,  were  The  Waifs  and  The  Little  Grey  (.///.  huddled  on 
the  (in  I)  oi  in  a  doorway,  drifting  through  a  sodden  mist,  no  ehildish 
gaiety  ol  spun  to  communicate,  sensitive  notations  ol  youth  forlorn  m 


poverty.  Foi  contrast  we  had  The  London  liu^  Driver,  florid,  assertive, 
rakish,  friendly,  and  no  more  Free  than  the  others  From  the  pressur<  ol 
his  cosmopolitan  background.  In  this  jovial  s\mbol  ol  ,t  now  vanished 
London,  the  artist's  style  was  enriched  In  Ins  instinctive  sympathy  with 
"powerful  uneducated  persons.''  a  vast  brood  hovering  unseen  behind 
i h is  picturesque  representative  and  lending  mass  support  to  Ins  image; 
a  brood  to  which  Luks  never  has  be<  ome  indifferent. 

I  Inis  the  Fused  impression  oi  these  paintings  seen  so  long  ago,  an  im- 
pression |  )i  issessing  all  the  sharp  clarity  of  a  first  time,  was  that  ol  a  strong 
personality  working  its  wa)  through  the  difficulties  ol  an  exacting  me 
(limn  to  the  expression  ol  a  depth  ol  sympathy  with  the  subject  rare 
among  artists  ol  an)  time,  and  especially  rare  in  those  ol  the  twentieth 
century,  il  one  may  judge — as  one  should  not — from  the  careful  sup- 
pression ol  sentiment  ol  an)  kind  in  most  ol  the  modern  work.  The 
manner  tied  itseli  closel)  to  the  mood  interpreted.  Innocently  gay,  pite- 
ousl)  miserable,  lust)  and  coarse,  whatever  the  subject  dictated  the  art 

pro\ lded. 

()ddl\.  since  technical  efficiency  at  that  time  seemed  to  the  observer 
(he  most  important  thing  in  the  world,  the  remembered  characteristics 
ol  the  paintings  at  the  National  Arts  Club  include  no  technical  clue  to 
tlien  phut'  in  the  history  ol  craftsmanship,  no  positive  impression  of 
space-design,  arabesque  or  volume.  In  the  stead  of  these  comes  a  rather 
pale  conviction  that  the  modelling  in  The  London  Bus  Driver  was  solid, 
a  lull  assurance  that  the  color  everywhere  was  vital,  and  a  happy  sense 
t  hat  loose  s  wilt  brushstrokes  gave  ample  chance  lor  life  to  enter  the  work 
and  therein  breathe  easily.  Later  the  remarkable  distinction  ol  that  bold 
fluent  virtuosity  claimed  its  due.  It  became  easy  to  see  that  beneath  its 
breez)  freshness  la)  authority. 

What  actually  ( lung  to  the  mind,  however,  was  not  the  casket  of  style 
but  its  pre<  ions  <  ontent,  which  perhaps  gives  us  more  directly  than  any- 
thing else  could  the  important  information  that  the  two  were  indissol- 


uble.  rhe  things  seen  conveyed  clear  intimations  ol  a  penetrating  vision 
that  could  make-  its  way  through  the  obvious  mm  Ian-  ol  a  subject  to  thai 
inner  world  ol  related  experiences  and  influences  with  their  resulting 
emotions  so  largely  ignored  in  the  art  ol  today.  I  his  ability  to  grasp  the 
hidden  emotional  subtleties  ol  a  sublet  has  been  called  sentimentality 
by  critics  with  a  liking  foi  the  stark.  ( )thers  more  friendh  have  called  it 
mysticism.  It  may  not  be  either.  Perhaps  tin-  best  we  can  do  is  to  com- 
pare it  to  the  extreme  refinement  ol  a  physical  sense,  such  as  tells  an  ex- 
perienced woodsman  tin-  dire<  1  ion  to  take  to  reach  a  savor}  meal  already 
cooking  over  an  open  fire,  so  far  distant  that  men  from  ( ities  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish the  slightest  difference  in  the  flavor  ol  the  air. 

Whatever  it  is.  it  has  persisted  through  these  later  years,  becoming, 
howe\  er,  less  openly  displayed,  sinking  deeper  into  a  more  compact,  less 
casual  craftsmanship.  Those  who  have  watched  the  science  ol  this  mas 
terly  late  craftsmanship  develop  and  finally  gain  control  ol  the  effect, 
may  have  yearned  occasionally,  and  perversely,  for  a  glimpse  ol  the  old 
(airless  rapture  ol  tree  impatient  brushstrokes  from  which  rushed  out 
to  us  an  emotion  now  restrained  to  a  liner  poise,  a  more  deliberate  dig 
nity,  the  truly  grand  manner  ol  richly  endowed  maturity.  Even  so.  it 
must  be  c  lear  to  all  (hat  this  great  talent  has  flowered  to  us  fulfilment  in 
the  orderly  fashion  ol  nature. 

It  would  not  have  been  a  great  talent  had  its  course  been  perfectly 
regular  and  even,  and  the-  fluctuations  marking  it  are  what  should  be 
expected.  From  the  period  ol  the  war  we  '4  lean  a  Red  Cross  nurse  formed 

in  so  pi  ec  ise  a  mould  ol  patriotic   idealism  as  almost  to  conceal  the  actual 

authorship.  From  a  visit  to  the  mines  ol  Pennsylvania  we  gain  a  series  ol 
characterizations  instinct  with  the  artist's  enthusiasm  1 01  1  Ins  new  sub 
jeel  matter  and  admirable  as  illustration,  but  onh   here  and  there,  not 
abh  in  the  Breaker  Boy,  unmistakably  the  work  ol  I  uks.   rhe  high  peaks 
ol  achievement,  on  the  other  hand,  although  differing  almost  unbelie\ 
ably  in  subject,  method  and  mood,  one  bom  another,  are  each  and  all 
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authenti<  specimens  which  could  not  by  the  dullest  observe]  I >i-  ist  1  ibed 
to  any  other  brush. 

Here  is  The  Dominica?!,  safely  placed  with  ns  peers  in  the  superb 
Duncan  Phillips  Collection  at  Washington,  a  portrait  as  magisterial,  .is 
incisive  and  discerning  as  an)  in  the  Ion1,;  line  ol  pre  la  its  stret<  hing  ba<  k 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  same  collection  we  find  the  subtle 
reading  oi  ( )tis  Skinner  in  the  role  ol  Colonel  Philippe  Bridau,  a  com 
position  in  which  the  strong  diagonal  ol  the  cane  plays  .1  brilliant  pari 
in  supporting  and  counteracting  the  eas)  swagger  ol  the  pose:  here  also 
is  one  ol  the  series  ol  old  women  which  alone  would  serve  the  artist  as  .1 
passport  to  lame.  To  think  ol  these  three  as  offspi  ing  oi  the  same  mental 
attitude  toward  art  is  only  less  impossible  than  to  think  ol  any  one  ol 
them  as  coming  from  another  hand. 

In  an  exhibition  given  in  New  York  early  in  1931  were  shown  three 
other  examples  again  differing  sharply  each  from  the  others.  One  was 
the  Mrs.  Gamely,  another  old  woman  ol  the  celebrated  series.  She  rep- 
resents the  latest  phase  ol  their  rendering,  a  phase  in  which  the  finest 
workmanship  is  lavished  upon  the  undiluted  physical  ugliness  ol  age, 
and  in  which  this  ugliness  is  transmuted  into  beauty  by  an  aesthetic 
vision  and  triumphant  skill.  Holding  a  haughty  lord  of  the  poultry  yard 
in  her  comfortable  embrace,  Mrs.  Gamely  stands  in  smiling,  self-posses- 
sion, conscious  mistress  ol  her  tidy  kitchen,  a  figure  massive  and  immu- 
table, not  a  single  superfluous  detail  detracting  from  the  solid  dignity  of 
her  aspect.  The  second  ol  the  trio  was  .////;  Pratt,  so  true  to  a  strongly 
accentuated  personality  eloquent  of  shrewd  sophistication,  as  to  verge 
upon  tin-  surcharged  truth  of  caricature.  The  third  is  an  intimate  view 
ol  a  shaving  scene,  inexpressibly  amusing,  yet  without  a  trace  ol  irony, 
without  a  trace  ol  that  superiority  to  the  subject  which  writes  down  the 
inferiority  ol  the  artist.  This  is  the  final  word  upon  which  we  may  close: 
to  all  the  subjects  ol  his  art.  multitudinous  and  various  as  they  are.  Geoi  ge 
Luks  is  a  friend  and  a  gentleman. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL     NOTE 

Georgi  Luks  was  born  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  August  13th,  1867,  ol 
American  parentage.  He  commenced  his  education  in  art  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  <>l  the  Fine  \i  tv  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Later  he  <  ontinued 
his  studies  in  Dusseldorl  Academy,  Germany,  and  in  London  and  Paris. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  served  as  correspondent  and  artist 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

i  le  has  lived  tor  a  number  ol  years  in  New  York  City  and  is  a  membei 
ol  the  National  Assoc  iation  ol  Portrait  Painters  and  tin-  So<  iet}  ol  Paint- 
ers, Sculptors  and  Gravers. 

His  paintings  have  been  shown  in  all  the  principal  national  and  inter- 
national exhibitions  and  have  been  accorded  the  Following  honors:  1  em- 
pie  Cold  Medal,  Pennsylvania  Academy  ol  the  Fine  Arts.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Logan  Medal.  Chicago  Art  Institute-.  Chicago,  111.:  Hudnut  Water 
Color  Prize,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  Prize,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Cold  \K-dal.  Locust  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

He  is  represented  in  many  private  collections  and  in  the  Following 
piddle  institutions:  Metropolitan  Muse  tun  oi  Art,  New  York,  X.  Y.:  Mil- 
waukee Art  Institute,  Milwaukee-.  Wis.:  Detroit  Institute  ol  Wis.  De- 
troit. Mich.;  Cleveland  Museum,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Collection  ol  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Preston  Harrison,  Los  Angeles  Museum  ol  Wt.  Los 
Vngeles,  Calif.;  Phillips  Memorial  ( -alien .  Washington,  D.C.;  New  York 
Public  Library,  NewYork,  N.Y.;  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion,  Pa.;  Pub 
lie  Library,  Pottsville,  Pa.;  mural  paintings,  Neco  Mien  Hotel.  Potts 
ville.  Pa.;  \ddison  Gallery,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.;  Ferdi 
nand  Howald  Collection,  Columbus  Gallery  ol  Fine   Wis.  Columbus, 

(  )h  10:  and  l  he-  W'hil  ne\   Museum  ol    Wneiuan    W  t .  New  \  01  k.  N  A  . 
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B  I  IM    [OCR    \  P  II  Y 

'George  1  uks,"  In  Elisabeth  I ..  Carey,  Amei  ican  Magazine  oj  Art,  1923 
— v-  '  1-  PP-  7  I   80;  illus. 

'George  1  .uks  and  flamboyance,"  by  Guy  Pene  du  Bois,  The  Arts,  1 923— 
v.  3,  pp.  1 1*7- 118;  illus. 

'George  Inks.  American  artist,"  by  G.  II.  B.,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
Bulletin,  1925 — V.  6,  pp.  84—85;  illus. 

'George  Luks,  agitator,"  by  Win.  S.  McCormick,  Arts  and  Decoration, 

l914— v-  I-  PP-  335-337^  358;  illus. 

1  luce  Painters  <>l  the  New  York  School,     by  John  Cournos,  Interna- 
tional'Studio,  1915 — v.  56,  pp.  239—246;  illus. 

Landscape-  painting  in  America;  pan  3 — Luks  and  Bellows,"  Interna- 
tional Studio,  1920 — v.  7  1 .  pp.  xxi-xxvii;  illus. 

'George  Luks.  an  American  painter  of  great  originality  and  force,  whose 
art  relates  to  all  the  experience  and  interests  of  life,"  by  John  Spargo, 
Craftsman,  1907 — v.  12,  pp.  599—607;  illus.,  1  port. 

'Bedouins,"  by  fames  G.  Huneker,  1920,  pp.  lo6— 1 17. 
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Collet  tion  oj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q.   I.  Shaw  M<  Kean,  Boston 


I  111     Dominican,    i  9  1  8 

ii.  -,(')  i iu  hes     w.  49  in<  hes 

Collection  of  Phillips  Memorial  (•alien 
II  ashington,  D.  C. 

»6 


\1  o  I  \  i    Vernon    Street,   Boston,   1923 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q   I.  Shaw  McKean,  Boston 

38 


Woman    with    Bouquet,   1918 

1 1.  ;ii  iiK  hes     w.  26  in<  hes 
Collection  of  The  Kraushaai  Gallery,  New  York 

I" 


Commonwi  \  i  i  M     \ \  i  \  i  i .   Boston,   1922 
Collet  Hon  oj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q.  A.  Shaw  Mi  Kean,  Boston 

I- 


I  ii  i     Wrestlers,    1905 

11.  |,s'  ,  iiu  hes     w.  66'  1  in<  hes 

Collection  o)  The  Kraushaai  Gallery, ,New  York 


1  ii  i    Spielers,   1905 

11.  ;i)  iiK  !us     w.  25  iiu  hes 

Collection  oj   Iddison  Gallery,  Phillips  Academy 
Indovei .  Mass. 


I     I  I  I       (  .  1     I    I    \  K .     I   ( |  i  i  8 

Collection  o)  Mr.  Arthui  I .  Egnei 
South  Orange,  N.J. 


18 


1 .  i  i  i  i  i     Madonna,   1905 


Collection  oj   Xddison  Gallery ,  Phillips   \cadenv\ 
\ndo\  11 ,  Mass. 


I     \s  I      S 


I)  I 


1) 


(  )  ( 


[go 


i  -    let  inm  of  Mr,  \  i  tlnn  /■'.  Egnei 
South  Orangey  N.  J. 


-,-' 


\\    \   I    I   s      S   1    R  I    I     1  .      |    (|  _■    | 

ii.  7 '  ..  iiK  lies     w  .  i|  •  ,  inches 
Collei  tion  oj  Mr.   llbert  I  owenfels,  While  Plains,  \   ) 


'A  ]  I,  ,.  I    .    |  N  v    . 

n  i  »    VOR K    (  i  ii 


